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leading authority upon a subject of paramount interest. , we 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By W. C. JACKSON 
The North Carolina College for Women 


F further evidence were needed of the widespread 

and increasing interest in the social sciences in 

American education, that evidence could be found, 
in part, in the number and character of the meetings 
held in Washington City during the holidays, which 
were directly concerned with these subjects. In ad- 
dition to the American Historical Association, the fol- 
lowing societies held meetings in Washington during 
the week beginning December 27: American Political 
Science Association, American Sociological Society, 
American Catholic Historical Association, Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, and the Agricultural His- 
tory Society. Frequent joint sessions of the Associa- 
tions and Societies were held which gave a sort of 
unity to the work of all of them. 

Attendance at these meetings is, relatively, never 
large. Out of a membership of more than 2,500 in 
the American Historical Association only about 300 
were present. This small attendance is probably due 
to two causes: First, the meetings are held at the time 
of year when travel is congested, hotels are crowded, 
and yet when large numbers of people are unwilling to 
be away from home; secondly, because, like most sim- 
ilar bodies, the association is largely in the hands of a 
small, more or less exclusive group of regular and 
interested attendants, and the casual visitor, or even 
regular visitor outside the group, has something of the 
feeling of an onlooker, rather than a participant. This 
does not produce burning enthusiasm among the rank 
and file to attend. However, it is a very remarkable 
group of men and women. It would be difficult to find 
a body of people similar in size, where a higher type of 
intelligence and character would be found. Made up 
of the foremost scholars and teachers of American his- 
tory, it is representative of the best in American cul- 
ture and intelligence. One who saw Congress and the 
Association in session on the same day, might, if one 
chose, make interesting comparisons. 

One of the perplexities of such gatherings is the 
fact that a number of meetings are simultaneously in 
progress, each of which one wants to attend. It is 
characteristic of these meetings, as of most meetings 
composed of teachers, that there is great irregularity in 
attendance, practically all sessions beginning late, and 


with the audience straggling in and out throughout the 
meetings. Another aggravating thing is the fact that 
so many speakers will not observe the regulations as 
to length of papers. All papers are limited to twenty 
minutes in the Association, yet a majority of the papers 
were thirty minutes and longer, and one inconspicuous 
speaker spoke one hour and twenty minutes, was at 
last called down by the chairman, and then took three 
or four minutes to conclude! 

The sessions of the Association were arranged this 
year in three general groups which may, for conven- 
ience, be designated as Departmental, Special Features, 
Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners. The Depart- 
mental meetings were sub-divided into Ancient and 
Mediaeval, Modern European, and American. A wide 
range of topics was covered in each of these divisions. 

The Special Features included a visit to the Con- 

gressional Library, and a session devoted to the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary. The breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners were devoted to such topics as Economic His- 
tory, Pan-American Relations, the Far East, and so on. 
In addition to these there were the presidential ad- 
dresses of Dr. Channing and Dr. Reinsch, of the His- 
torical and Political Associations, respectively, and a 
subscription dinner of ambitious proportions at which 
the French Ambassador, the Secretary of War, Miss 
Mabel Boardman, and others, spoke. 
. It is quite impossible, and I think unnecessary, in a 
paper limited as this is, to give any adequate idea of 
the contents of the addresses delivered. Most of them, 
that are worth it, will be published. When it is remem- 
bered that there were sixty-two set addresses, the re- 
marks of twenty presiding chairmen and toastmasters, 
a number of informal and well-prepared extemporan- 
eous addresses, and the discussions at the business 
session—all of the highest importance—the embarrass- 
ment of riches becomes overwhelming. However, it 
will be permissible to call attention to a few which 
proved of more than ordinary interest. 

Edward Channing, president of the Association, New 
England Brahman, incarnation of Harvard Calm, chose 
for his presidential address, **An Historical Retrospect.” 
After recounting the industrial, educational, social and 
territorial progress made by this country during the 
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past century, he concluded with a query—with a ris- 
ing accent—which he did not himself answer : “Are men 
and women today happier and better off politically, 
spiritually, mentally, morally, and physically than were 
our ancestors ?” 

If the distinguished Harvard historian was reticent 
about a direct answer to his question, leaving us to 
rather confident guessing, Dr. James J. Walsh, of Cathe- 
dral College, New York, who spoke at a later meeting, 
was not. With apt phrase, plausible logic and ingratiat- 
ing wit he satirized our so-called progress. His most 
interesting fling at the historian was that he had adopted 
the theories of the scientists—the biologists and physic- 
ists—and had builded thereon a philosophy :of history. 
Now the scientists are repudiating these former theses, 
discrediting the old ones; whereupon it is necessary for 
the historian-philosopher to follow suit and get him a 
new philosophy. His answer to the question as to 
whether or not we are making progress was, “Jt de- 
pends on which way you are going.” Dr. Walsh is 
president of the American Catholic Historical ssocia- 
tion, and author of “The Thirteenth, the Greatest of 
Centuries.” It is therefore unnecessary to answer 
categorically the question as to what direction he thinks 
we are and ought to be going. 

Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, president of the Political Sci- 
ence Association, and former United States Minister to 
China, in his presidential address, spoke on, “Secret 
Diplomacy : How Far Can it be Eliminated?” He gave 
a very interesting historical sketch of the origin and 
practice of secret diplomacy, but failed to touch defi- 
nitely upon the question as to how far it can be elim- 
inated. The concluding paragraphs of his address 
were: 

“In Europe, during and since the war, some of the worst 
features of secret diplomacy have been displayed. 

“Secret diplomacy is closely related with the absolutist 
theory of the State. As long as sovereignty is considered ab- 
solute, and as long as States consider that their highest inter- 
est is in separate rather than co-operative action, secret dip- 
lomatic policies will continue. 

“As long as personal absolutism existed diplomacy was 
secret and deceitful both in policy and detailed practice. The 
democrative principle demands that diplomatic policy and all 
treaties at least should be public, although the details of negotia- 
tions may remain confidential. 

“The statesmen who made the deliberations of the peace 
conference secret could only be justified on the supposition that 
freedom from outside interference would enable them promptly 
to agree on a solution which in its completeness would be ac- 
cepted as equitable and wise by the public opinion of the na- 
tions. If that was their expectations, it was never fulfilled. 

“The worst failing of modern diplomacy is the attempt to 
cover with idealist professions and with talk of protecting ‘in- 
tegrity and independence’ specific aims tending to a contrary 
result. It is only when it is deceived or not fully informed 


that the people may be said to favor war more than the 
diplomats. 

“What is needed in the United State is a freemasonry of 
thinking men and women who will at all times keep their 
attention on foreign affairs, who will insist upon publicity, and 


who will in turn point out to the greater public, mostly busy 
with other affairs, whatever deeply concerns our welfare and 
interest in foreign relations.” ; 


The paper that provoked the greatest popular in- 
terest was by James Harvey Robinson, entitled “Free 
Thought, Yesterday and Today.” Those who know 
Dr. Robinson will understand why one hesitates to 
report him. I have not the courage to undertake it in 
so brief a space. He has an indefinably compelling 
manner that is as much a part of what he says as his 
unique and illuminating sentences. [very student of 
history should read the paper. He analyzed the political, 
theological and philosophical thought of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and set it alongside present 
ideas, taking most comfort from the part that he be- 
lieves we are making real progress in freedom of 
thought in matters theological. 

Other interesting papers—to mention only a few, 
that evoked comment in the hotel corridors—were 
read by Edwin R. Turner, of the University of Mich- 
igan, on “Sinn Fein ;” David Saville Muzzey, of Colum- 
bia, on “The Heritage of the Puritans ;” D. C. Knowl- 
ton, of Teachers College, on “Modern European His- 
tory in Grade V;" Henry Johnson, of Teachers Col- 
lege, on “Local and American History in Grades II- 
VI; World History in the High School ;” B. B. Ken- 
drick, Columbia, on “Agrarian Discontent in the South 
in the Eighties and Nineties ;”’ Frederick J. Turner, otf 
Harvard, who gave some personal reminiscences of the 
progress of the study and teaching of the History of 
the West. 

Two other addresses deserve mention. At a sub- 
scription dinner to all the associational meetings in 
Washington, the two chief speakers were the French 
Ambassador, Jean Jules Jusserand, and Secretary of 
War, Baker. Comment upon the address of the French 
Ambassador is impossible because | was unable to 
understand him. ‘The address of Secretary Baker was 
excellent. The Secretary has a catholicity of know- 
ledge and taste and a gift of public speaking that make 
him an ideal speaker for such an occasion. In com- 
menting upon the extraordinary responsibility resting 
upon historians to tell rightly the story of the Great 
War, he made the interesting observation that for the 
past five years, he had had opportunity to be at the 
sources of things, and knew something of what was 
and was not fact; that in that time he had done an 
enormous amount of reading of books, magazines, and 
newspapers, dealing with information about which he 
knew ; and he was ready to declare that if he should say 
that ten per cent of it was really true, he would be 
putting the figure quite high enough. He took a bit 


of a fling at the highly developed specialist, saying that 
while we need them, and cannot get on without them, 
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America’s greatest need intellectually today is of men 
who are capable of making great generalizations ; who 
are not so absorbed in the minute of a given subject 
that they could not see the subject itself in relation to 
everything else. Over and over again he emphasized 
the necessity of our making clear distinction between 
the important and the unimportant ; the permanent and 
the ephemeral ; the valuable and the useless. To do this 
on a big, broad, comprehensive scale of thinking is 
the peculiar task of the historian. 

The strain of such a heavy program as has been in- 
dicated had to be broken at times, or results might have 
been disastrous. There were therefore a number of 
social and semi-social events that adequately provided 
for the release from scholastic strain. A buffet lunch- 
con-conference at the Library of Congress was a com- 
hined social and business meeting. Tuesday evening a 
delightful smoker was tendered the men at the Cosmos 
Club, and a reception at the same hour was given the 
ladies by the National Club House Committee of the 
Collegiate Alumni Association, at the National Clu) 
House. On Thursday afternoon there was a reception 
by the French Ambassador and Madame Jusserand at 
the French Embassy. 

At the business session an increase in the member- 


ship of the Association was reported, and it was de- 
termined to increase the annual dues from $3.00 to 
$5.00. An extensive report on the policy of the As- 
sociation was made, which is of no interest to any 
except those vitally and closely connected with the 
management of the Association. In announcing the 
deaths of the past vear, special mention was made of 
James Schouler, a former president of the Associa- 
tion, and one of the foremc :t of American historians. 

All told, the meeting wis a good one, though it 
could ot be said to be of the same interest as the 
Cleveland meeting a year ago. There was a lack of 
spontaneity ; everything was too cut and dried. There 
was not enough discussion. Practically all papers, as 
before indicated, were too long. <A very distracting 
circumstance this year was the fact that two simultan- 
cous meetings were held in opposite ends of the same 
hall with only a slight curtain intervening,—so that 
everybody /ieard two speeches at the same time and 
listened to none. 

The various papers and addresses will be published 
in the American Historical Review, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, and other historical journals, 
and students of history will undoubtedly find them of 
great interest and value. 


THE UNIVERSITY SETS FORTH ITS NEEDS 


By LOUIS R. WILSON 
The University of North Carolina 


FTER a careful study of its present needs and 

the requirements which the high schools of 

North Carolina will make upon it within the 
next five years, the University of North Carolina has 
asked the State Budget Commission and the General 
Assembly for the following five-year building program 
to care for 3,000 students: 

Dormitories for men $1,530,000; women’s dormi- 
tory $200,000; dormitory furniture $75,000; dining 
halls for 1,725 students $500,000; three classroom 
buildings for languages, history and social sciences, 
and the college of liberal arts $500,000; three depart- 
mental buildings for law, pharmacy, and geology $450,- 
000; additions to departmental buildings for medicine 
and chemistry $300,000; classroom furniture and fix- 
tures $200,000; departmental apparatus and equipment 
$125,000; additions to library building $100,000; en- 
larged physical education and infirmary buildings $375,- 
000 ; auditorium to seat 3,000 persons $300,000 ; admin- 
istration and extension building $200,000 ; dwellings for 
administrative officers and Faculty $100,000; renova- 
tion of old buildings $250,000; heat, light, power, and 


water extensions 250,000; fire protection $30,000; per- 
manent improvement of grounds $100,000. Total for 
building program for five years $5,585,000.00. At the 
sune time the University has submitted a maintenance 
program of $473,911 for 1921-22, and $494,336 for 
1922-23. 

In asking for this building program the University 
has proceeded on the basis (1) that it is the State’s 
duty to provide dormitories, and dining halls, and 
classrooms, and laboratories, and other buildings neces- 
sary to take care of the 1,400 students now enrolled 
and thereby relieve a congestion that is frightful; and 
(2) that the State while relieving this congestion ust 
project an additonal building schedule to provide for 
a student body of 3,000 which will inevitably be knock- 
ing at the University’s doors by 1926. 

In submitting this program the University has been 
compelled to give first consideration to dormitories, 
dining halls, and classrooms. For two years, both in 
the regular term and in the Summer School, enroll- 
ment has been practically stationary owing to the fact 
that an absolute limit has been reached in the capacity 
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of the buildings in which students live, eat, and re- 
ceive instruction. Four hundred teachers were turned 
away last summer by the University and town rooming 
houses for lack of living quarters, and two hundred 
and fifty students were denied admittance in September 
in spite of the fact that room after room was crowded 
with three and four occupants and living rooms over 
grocery stores and garages into which North Caro- 
lina fathers and mothers send their sons reluctantly 
were crowded to the doors. 

The situation as to dining halls has been even worse. 
Swain Hall has a normal capacity of 450 and the Uni- 
versity Inn 75. While a number of citizens of the 
town rent rooms, only a few boarding houses are 
operated. The result is that all eating places are jam- 
med to the limit and students have to eat in shifts and 
under conditions the very opposite of ideal. 

Similarly, the limit has been reached in the matter 
of classrooms. Outside scientific laboratories and pro- 
fessional buildings the University has only 19 class- 
rooms for use by the following 17 departments having 
English, His- 
tory, French, Economics, Rural Economics, Sociology, 
Music, Philosophy, Spanish, Latin, (cerman, Business 
Organization, Accounting, Greek, Education, Psychol- 
ogy, and Public Welfare. 


a combined registration of 2,766 students : 


Rearrangement of the daily 
schedule, the utilization of every classroom every work- 
ing period of the day, has not saved and cannot save 
the situation, and nothing short of building program 
which will provide additional classroom buildings can 
save it. 

The same conditions confront the professional schools. 
With the exception of Phillips Hall (in which the 
departments of Engineering were recently housed) the 
laboratory buildings were built for approximately $50,- 
000 each, and were intended to meet the requirements 
of a student body of less than half the present number. 
Space, special apparatus, and, equipment had to be cut 
to meet the requirements of building appropriations. 
The result is that today comparatively new buildings like 
the Chemistry Laboratory and the Medical Building, 
the Physical Education Building, the Infirmary, and 
the Library have over-run their capacity and require 
instant enlargement, whereas, the present quarters for 
the School of Pharmacy, the Law School, and the de- 
partment of Geology, housed in buildings erected 60 
or more years ago, are totally inadequate to carry the 
load placed upon them. In September 85 North Caro- 
lina boys applied for admission into the Medical 
School. Forty of them were admitted. The other 45 
were turned away because the Medical building ac- 
commodates only two classes of 40 each. Two hun- 
dred Freshmen and Sophomores on the campus today 


are taking the pre-medical course. Of these the Univer- 
sity will be able to admit only 40 in the fall of 1921. 
The others will have to go outside their home State for 
the instruction they desire. 


AUDITORIUM AND ADMINISTRATION | 
BUILDINGS 


In projecting this program, the University has not 
overlooked the fact that dormitories, dining halls, re- 
citation rooms, libraries, and infirmaries do not alone 
constitute the An administration 
building large enough to take care of its administra- 


University plant. 


tive activities and an auditorium where the student 
hody can get together are both fundamental essentials. 
At pre-war prices the University plant is worth $2,- 
000,000 and its net working income (exclusive of its 
public service functions, dormitories, and dining halls) 
is the equivalent of six per cent on $5,500,000.00 The 
University business is a big business, and to house it, 
to provide for its doubling in the next five years, calls 
for a correspondingly big building through which all 
administrative work can be brought together and ef- 
fectively organized. 

An auditorium large enough to seat the entire student 
body is also a prime necessity. Gerrard Hall, built in 
1822, has a first-floor seating capacity of 450 and barely 
accommodates the freshman class. If the President of 
the University wishes to reach the entire student body 
to present some matter of special campus concern, it 
is necessary for him to stop the entire University and 
call it together in three shifts! 


MAINTENANCE PROGRAM SUBMITTED 


The University has also submitted a maintenance 
program for the biennium calling for $473,911 for 1921- 
22 and $494,336 for 1922-23. In doing this, it has 
held in mind four fundamental considerations: (1) 
the necessity of holding together and building up a 
thoroughly equipped Faculty; (2) the necessity of 
maintaining an institution of University character; (3) 
the necessity of serving the State in the capacity of a 
semi public-service corporation; and (4) the neces- 
sity of maintaining and constantly improving the phys- 
ical environment in which the student body works. 

The Faculty of an institution constitutes its real 
heart. Competition for skilled teachers has reached 
the point that the school or institution which does not 
pay the market price must inevitably lose its best men. 
So far, through special funds (and only through them) 
such as the Kenan legacy and the emergency relief af- 
forded by the General Education Board, the University 
has been able to hold its Faculty together. But with 
the fixing of salary scales of other institutions from 
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$1,000 to $2,500 higher than those which the University 
is able to offer and in the face of local competition on 
the part of city and county schools in North Carolina 
in some of which salaries run from $600 to $1,200 above 
those of full professors in the University the amount 
depending upon the length of service, the day of dis- 
integration is at hand unless the situation is remedied 
and instantly. 

The second reason for increased maintenance is 
that the University has also to furnish instruction of 
strictly University grade. To teach 125 members of 
the Graduate School, to instruct men and women in the 
School of Education, the School of Commerce, the 
School of Law, the School of Medicine, the School of 
Pubiic Welfare, and other professional departments, 
requires in addition to a scholarly faculty, highly spe- 
cialized apparatus and library facilities, all of which are 
costly, but are absolutely essential to sound work. 

The University is also required to maintain special 
services which it renders directly to the people of the 
State who cannot come to the campus for regular pro- 
longed instruction. Its publications, its work with 
study clubs, its efforts in behalf of the high schools, 
its institutes for road engineers, its Summer School 
for teachers, its conferences for civic organizations, its 
rural engineering services, its economic and social sur- 
veys all call for expenditures and all are of distinct 
value to North Carolina. 


And _ finally an institution which molds student life 
and ideals must make sure that its buildings and grounds 
and general surroundings furnish an environment which 
stimulates and inspires. Men pass through college but 
once. Imperceptibly they fix their standards of conduct 
and living in their student days. and what these are, 
whether fine and high and of the kind to uplift and 
enrich the community into which they go, depends in 
large measure on what they become accustomed to 
within college walls. To provide this environment calls 
for the expenditure of money. The fact that the Uni- 
versity in days gone by has of necessity failed to pro- 
vide it on account of lack of money has resulted dis- 
advantageously to the men sent out by it as leaders in 
the cultural life of the State. 

In presenting this double program for buildings and 
maintenance the University is asking nothing of the 
State except that it may return it, with interest, in serv- 
ice to the people. In spite of the lack of buildings and 
meager support in former years, it has ever held 
aloft a beacon light for the guidance of North Carolina’s 
feet. Today it revently cherishes the praise of Zebulon 
Baird Vance expressed in the words “More has been 
done here for the true glory of North Carolina than 
any where else.” Its sole request at this hour is that 
its arms may be strengthened to do the larger task that 
awaits it. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 


OR present purposes the meaning of the term 

“teaching” will be confined to the field of public 

school work. While in many, perhaps in the 
majority of respects, what could be said about teaching 
in public schools applies with equal force to teaching 
in private schools or in college and university. Never- 
theless the point of view concerning public school teach- 
ing needs the emphasis right now more than does the 
point of view about college teaching. 

First of all I hold no brief for teaching except as it 
is a legitimate field of professional endeavor. Teaching 
is not a convenient stepping stone to a life work, it is, 
on the contrary, a field sufficiently large and sufficiently 
important to be considered as a life work. More than 
this, teaching is not a missionary enterprise any more 
than the public school is an eleemosynary institution. 
| have no desire to present the claims of teaching as if 
it were a charity and a sacrificial offering. Teaching 
on one side is a field of endeavor based on a sound 


economic basis as a business enterprise and subject to 
the laws of business procedure even as a manufactur- 
ing industry. ‘Finally, teaching lays no claim to atten- 
tion as a field of service. It has wonderful opportu- 
nities for service but its claim for recognition does not 
rest on that basis. 

I would not urge any young man or young woman 
to go into teaching who is not convinced of the solid 
worth of the claim it presents as a profession, as a 
life endeavor, as a field of labor to which he or she 
can honestly give the best and the whole of life even as 
to law, medicine or the ministry. 

The profession of teaching rests its claim for con- 
sideration on the fact that it deals with the making of 
life. It has two sorts of material with which to work, 
or rather it works upon one sort of material through 
the medium of another sort of material. Specifically, 
that is, teaching has to do with the all-round develop- 
ment of boys and girls, young men and women using 
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textbooks, apparatus, play, physical exercise, drama, 
music, etc., etc., as the medium through which to secure 
It is the function of the teacher so 
to utilize the school environment of the boys and girls, 


this development. 


young men and young women as to make it possible for 
these pupils to develop to the full in a normal manner 
the abilities and capacities with which they are born 
It is the function of teaching, that is, 
not to “make brains,” but to give the proper nourish- 
ment to head, heart and hand by which brain power, 
fine feeling, a strong body, may grow and develop as 
nature intended. 


into the world. 


To be very concrete about this matter let us take the 
actual situation in a modern classroom. A teacher has 
—or should have—about 30 boys and girls to a class. 
If we could analyze in detail each of these 30 we should 
find no two exactly alike in their abilities, or in their 
environment, or in their likes and dislikes, or in their 
physical stamina and powers of physical growth. Each 
one has a different set of possible reactions to a given 
situation; what would interest one would pall on an- 
other, what would make one eager would make another 
antagonistic, what would seem to one a source of eager 
investigation would seem to another a source of mere 
playfulness. It is the function and privilege of the 
teacher so to present the subjects of study, or to arrange 
the play periods, or to present concrete illustrations as 
to arouse the indifferent, curb the over-enthusiastic, 
pacify the hostile, direct the eager, set one to work and 
another to play and by so doing develop within all that 
poise, equilibrium, balance, measure, temperance,—call 
it what you will—that was so dear to the Grecian idea 
of perfection. The teacher has to provide the nourish- 
ment according to nature and nature will do the rest. 
. Contrary to the popular conception the teacher is 
not a pourer-in and drawer-out of facts. The mind 
and brain of the pupils is not a cold storage plant for 
ideas, words, thoughts and facts. Pupils are live, grow- 
ing, changing, developing realities and it is the fune- 
tion of the teacher to help them develop these instincts, 
habits, tendencies, desires, appetites, capacities to think, 
to remember, to reason, etc , etc., ad infinitum by pro- 
viding proper and adequate food for growth. 

So then what the future generation is to be rests in 
the hands of the teacher today. The teacher is mak- 
ing destiny for every pupil in his care. If the teacher 
succeeds in helping the pupils to develop the abilities 
with which they are born to the fullest degree those 
pupils will make a success of their own lives and bring 
riches into the lives of scores and hundreds of others— 
and likewise—to the degree the teacher fails to aid 
those pupils in securing a proper development to that 
degree these children as men and women will make a 


failure of their lives. So, then, the teacher holds 
destiny for the lives of men and women as it were in 
the palm of his hand. The teacher makes or unmakes 
civic ideals, moral concepts, intellectual principles, laws 
of life and living, in every field, civic, religious, indus- 
trial, domestic, educational, moral, aesthetic, commer- 
cial, and what-not. 

Take a single field of life activity as an illustration. 
Who made possible the delusion of the Germanic peo- 
ples as to the invincibility of German arms and the 
super-worth of German civilization , Kultur)? For 
forty years the state had so thoroughly controlled in 
detail of schools of Germany that the Imperial Govern- 
ment decreed absolutely what should be taught as 
lessons of political as well as of moral belief. This 
Imperial Government saw to it that the children were 
taught to believe in the righteousness of might; in the 
ultimate domination of the German Emperor over the 
whole earth through a campaign of force and might ; in 
the entire impossibility of defeat for German armies 
and in the righteousness of any measure that would 
bring German Kultur into dominating power over the 
entire globe. It was the teacher in the schoolroom who 
created the morale of the German armies and who had 
been creating and developing this morale over a period 
of twenty-five, thirty, and forty years. No less was it 
the work of the teachers which made possible the 
morale of the non-combatants and made them willing 
not only to sacrifice sons, wealth, property, but to re- 
joice in the opportunity which war afforded them thus 
to aid in bringing to pass of “Der Tag,” the day 
when there should be realized “Deutschland Uber 
Alles.” 

Carry the illustration over to the other side and 
note what has been so often said about the influence of 
the great public schools of England. 
at many times it has been asserted over and over again 
that the battles of England were won on the playing 
fields of Eton—Harrow—Rugby, etc., as the case may 
he. What does it mean? It means one thing and one 
only—that the teachers at Eton—Harrow—Rugby made 
destiny for England. Through these teachers the ideals 


From many pens 


of British life and living, of sport and of war were 
developed and primed until the strain of war and the 
emerging of battle set them free for England and 
Britannia. 

It is a thought as old as the Catholic Church or 
older. The Jesuits have a saying that shows how com- 
pletely this early body of teachers recognized how 
absolutely the teacher makes destiny. Said the Jesuits 
—“Give us your boy until he is 14 years old and you 
may have him after that.” They knew, O, so well, 
that they as teachers could so implant within him reac- 
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tions to his environment and that they could set up 
within him ideals of life and conduct so all-powerful, so 
completely possessing him and so automatically a part 
of his very life that a whole life-time of influence after 
that could not break their influence. 

History is replete with illustrations of this very com- 
monplace but so little understood and less realized re- 
mark about the work of the teachers. Rousseau in lit- 
erature, Kant in philosophy, Luther in religion, Jeffer- 
son in American politics all are standard examples of 
those who did realize how mightily the teacher does 
influence destiny. It might well be said today—“Give 
me teachers and | will change the thinking of the 
entire South about any topic in a generation.” The 
teacher wields a power beyond the control of parent, 
police, priest or potentate. Church, state, home, com- 
mercial and industrial interests may all well consider 
how they may enlist the power and control wielded by 
the teaching profession. 

In the cities the immigrants will take the word of 
the teacher when they will not accept even the assur- 
ance of their priest. Over and over again, in thousands 
of country communities all over this land the homes 
have been cleaned up, the outhouses made sanitary, the 
windows screened, the nursing bottles sterilized, the 
lowland drained, the hogs inoculated, the children vac- 
cinated, all because live teachers were in those com- 
munities making physical as well as moral and intel- 
lectual destiny. 

This is the sole claim of the teaching profession to 
a life-time of devotion and service. The physician 
heals the body and holds physical destiny in his hands. 
The lawyer keeps our feeble steps from wandering in 
forbidden paths—forbidden by man-made laws—and 
holds the destiny of property in his hands. The min- 
ister guides our erring feet according to the life of a 
perfect Master and helps us to control our spiritual 
destiny. The teacher sets us aright on the road to phys- 
ical health by teaching us how to develop the capacities 
for health with which we are born; develops our moral 
sense and our sense of justice that keeps us in mood to 
give to our neighbor his just due and expect no more 
than that from him; through precept and daily example 
helps us to realize as children on our spiritual inherit- 
ance and keeps us “right with God.” Medicine, law, 
theology—noble and worthy professions but all so 
impossible, so futile and so helpless without the sister, 
—teaching. There is no sphere of human activity which 
teaching does not touch, no ability for the development 
of which it is not largely responsible, no realm of life or 
learning to which it cannot give an open sesame. Teach- 
ing as a profession stands on its own feet, it is justified 
uf its own, it carries its own reward while destiny waits 
at its feet. 


AN EDUCATIONAL APPEAL 
ULLETIN, 1920, No. 29 of the United States 


Bureau of Education is an interesting and valu- 
able document on “The National Crisis in Education: 
An Appeal to the People.” This is a report of the 
proceedings of the National Citizens Conference on 
education calied by Commissioner Claxton May 19 to 
21, 1920, at Washington, D. C. 

At this conference representative citizens were in- 
vited to be present and to discuss public education in 
its several relationships to the political, economic, ag- 
ricultural, religious and cultural welfare of our Ameri- 
can civilization. The speakers included representatives 
from Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, Labor 
Unions, Women’s Clubs, Farmers’ Organizations and 
others. Representatives also of certain European 
countries, were present and discussed the educational 
programs of their respective countries. - 

Of particular interest and moment were the dis- 
cussions concerning the quality of the teachers in our 
public schools and the program for a further exten- 
sion of educational opportunities. Emphasis was laid 
in the discussions on such matters as the above and 
also on the problems of American illiteracy, health 
education, and the rural school. Particular interest 
attaches to the viewpoint expressed by Mr. Matthew 
Woll, representing the American Federation of Labor, 
the final sentence in his paper being, “The greatest 
crime that is committed today against Americanism, 
and the worst element in our society for the destruc- 
tion of Americanism is the element that opposes proper 
taxation in order that our educational institutions may 
grow and develop and bring into existence the great- 
est teaching force, the greatest educational system 
upon which, after all, our whole conception of dem- 
ocracy and its institutions fundamentally depend.” 

Another very interesting viewpoint was expressed 
by Honorable Robert A. Cooper, governor of South 
Carolina, in these words, “We are beginning to realize 
in my section of the country that it costs less to pro- 
vide education than it does to support and endure 
ignorance.” 


In less than twenty years the taxpayers of a certain 
mountain county in one of the Southern States spent 
something like $120,000 in the prosecution of persons 
who had violated the law with reference to intoxica- 
ting liquors. The person who gathered the statistics 
on the subject said this: 


“That would have been enough money and more than 
enough, to have provided adequate educational facil- 
ities for every person put on trial, as well as the mem- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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D. MATT THOMPSON 


By EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


T a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Statesville Graded Schools on December 31, 
1920, the resignation of Superintendent D. 
Matt Thompson, who has had charge of those schools 
for thirty years, was presented. The 
Board declined to accept the resigna- 
tion and Mr. Thompson will continue 
as superintendent of the schools for 
the remainder of the year. Owing to 
an injury sustained in an automobile 
accident a month ago Mr. Thompson 
will be unable actively to perform 
the duties as superintendent and Mr. 
H. M. Gray was elected assistant 
superintendent for the remainder of 
the year. 

Mr. Thompson has been superin- 
tendent of the Statesville Schools 
since 1891. There his work has been 
to build up from the very beginning 
a complete public school system and 
in this noble achievement he has a 
record of pioneer in the graded school 
movement in that part of the State. 
He is a native of Randolph County, did valiant service 
for three years in the Civil War, at the close of which 
he came back home with an honorable record as a 
brave and faithful soldier. He served for eleven years 
as principal of the Denver Seminary, for six years as 
principal of the Piedmont Seminary, and as county 
superintendent and chairman of the county board of 
education of Lincoln county for eight years. He has 
been an influential member of the North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly since its organization thirty-seven 
years ago, and an active member of the N. E. A. for 
more than twenty years. 

Writing about the work of Mr. Thompson under the 
heading “Our Early Graded Schools and Their Foun- 
ders” Professor M. C. S. Noble, of the University of 
North Carolina, said in the Journal for May, 1918: 


“His work at Statesville has been his life-work and 
it has been a successful work because of his natural 
capacity, his devotion, and his untiring energy. But 
his capacity, devotion, and energy would have been in 
vain had it not been for the fact that the people of 
Statesville are a model school population, in that they 
. know a good superintendent when they have tried him 
and they keep him when they get him; and they do this 


without senseless annual quarrels, unnecessary critic- 
ism and factional contentions. For twenty-seven years 
D. Matt Thompson has served Statesville faithfully, 
and for twenty-seven years Statesville has stood by and 
encouraged her superintendent, so 
that today her schools are model 
schools and her people are worthy of 
imitation by the people in every other 
town and community in the State.” 

No finer tribute can be paid Mr. 
Thompson than the following which 
appeared as an editorial in The Char- 
lotte Observer recently : 

“One of the events of the past 
week which The Observer would not 
let go unrecorded was retirement from 
the active educational field of Profes- 
sor D. Matt Thompson, of States- 
ville. There was a time not so long 
ago when his name stood at the head 
of the list, and that name stands in- 
separably connected with the educa- 
tional progress of the State from the 
days of Reconstruction up to the pres- 
ent time. His last work was as superintendent of the 
public schools of Statesville, and he leaves these in con- 
dition to merit the boast of the State. It would be 
interesting to know just how many young men and 
women there are in this country today who received 
their educational training or inspiration through the 
agency of Professor Thompson. He has wrought well 
and faithfully and the people throughout North Caro- 
lina who know him need not be told that his retirement 
was enforced hy the encroachments of age with its 
attending disabling influeneés. Professor Thompson is 
one of the nobler types of educators to whom we are 
always inclined to point as men for whom memorials 
should be erected while they are yet in the flesh, that 
they might be enthrilled with the knowledge that, after 
all, the public holds them in appreciation.” 


The Chapel Hill High School won the state cham- 
pionship football game at Emerson Field Saturday, 
December 4, in contest with the Monroe High School. 
The score was 14 to 0. This victory gives Chapel 
Hill the state championship for two consecutive years. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 27—March 3. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


dersonville, reports that they have completed a 

campaign for funds to erect and equip a gym- 
nasium for the high school, as a result of interest in the 
work of the physical education department. In this 
department two teachers are now employed. The gym- 
nasium is to be open at night and, in the absence of 
a community center building, will be utilized for that 
purpose. 


4 eee: A. W. Honeycutt, of Hen- 


Superintendent I. C. Griffin, of Shelby, reports a full 
time teacher of home economics and a full time teacher 
of agriculture in both the white and the colored schools, 
the work being carried on under the direction of the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education. The work is 
popular with the students and there are more appli- 
cations for it than can be accommodated. The senior 
class of the Shelby high school this year numbers 
twenty-six, fourteen of whom are boys. 


Superintendent R. S. Proctor, of Craven County, 
writes that the teachers’ training work at the Craven 
County Farm Life School is making creditable pro- 
gress under the direction of Miss E. C. Campbell. 
Twelve girls are taking the course. The Vanceboro 
Graded School is used for observation and practice 
teaching. A boys’ dormitory at the Craven County 
Farm Life School has recently been completed and an 
addition has been made to the administration building. 
A new electric light plant has also been installed. The 
capacity of the school has been doubled since last year. 
A reception room for teachers and visitors has been 
opened in connection with the superintendent’s office. 
And in this room will be exhibited work from the va- 
rious schools of the county. Practically every teacher 
in Craven county is enrolled in the reading circ'e work. 

Superintendent E. M. Rollins, of Vance County, re- 
ports a bond election in Townsville township for the 
purpose of erecting one central school and a teachers’ 
home. Nutbush township has voted a local tax for a 
central school to be erected in the near future. Vance 
county this year has only ong second grade white 
teacher. 

Superintendent J. H. Rose, of Greenville, writes that 
the school authorities have purchased the Vines House 
property, a three-story brick structure containing six- 
teen bed rooms, two large sitting rooms, kitchens and 
dining-rooms for use as a teachers’ home which is be- 
ing operated successfully from the standpoint of econ- 
omy and comfort. Plans are being made for a general 
expansion of the school system in that city during the 


next few years. The commercial department of the 
high school is in high favor and is doing good work, 
according to reports. 


Work is progressing on a $10,000 athletic field of 
more than six acres in connection with the graded school 
system of Oxford. Plans are also in progress to con- 
solidate several schools near Oxford. 


Superintendent Wampler writes that on February 12 
Morganton will vote on a $75,000 bond issue for its 
schools. 


Superintendent C. S. Warren, of Hamlet, says that 
the $100,000 bond issue voted last April will be ad- 
vertised and placed on the market at an early date for 
the purpose of erecting a new and adequate high school 
building. A successful parent-teachers association has 
been organized. 


The senior class of the Lillington high school num- 
bers fourteen girls and six boys, most of whom are 
planning to go to college next year. This is the largest 
senior class in the history of the school. Vocational 
work is attracting considerable attention from the 
students. 


Superintendent P. H. Gwynn, Jr., of the Reidsville 
Public Schools, writes that the high school has been 
developed during the past two years from a three-year 
course to a full standard high school, properly ac- 
credited. Mr. Irvin F. Parker, one of the teachers, has 
trained a high school band of fifteen pieces. The high 
school students are attempting an annual publication 
which promises to be successful. Plans are under way 
for consolidating all the schools 6f Reidsville town- 
ship. If successful this means a large central school 
instead of four or five small country schools. 


GOVENOR CAMERON MORRISON 


In his inaugural address on January 12 Governor 
Morrison spoke straight out from the shoulder for a 
progressive program in the educational activities of the 
State. If his program can be realized, if he can and 
will execute as he advocates North Carolina is destined 
for leadership among the States in matters of public 
education. His words are brave, far-seeing and full 
of hope for us who teach. He said: 

“We must make the common schools for the train- 
ing and education of our children as good as any in 
the world. We ought to glory in the difficulties over- 
come and progress made in this sacred and patriotic 
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work in the last 20 years, but we want to go on, and 
ever on, until the precious boys and girls of our State 
have an equal chance with any in the wide world for 
The 
story of our progress in education is a glorious one. 


a modern and up-to-date education. 
Our present weakness grows out of our success. We 
have attained such glorious results that our equipment 
and organization is inadequate. There is honor to the 
State in the fact that our high schools will annually 
graduate some 4,000 boys and girls and send to our 
University and colleges many hundreds more than can 
be comfortably cared for and educated there. The num- 
The com- 
mon schools and standard high schools are just begin- 
ning to fulfill the vision of Charles B. Aycock that all 
the people of North Carolina should be educated. It 
is no disgrace that our common schools have been so 
successful as to overcrowd our institutions of higher 


ber must be increased, and will be increased. 


learning. But it will be a badge of shame and degrada- 
the arning are not 
promptly made adequate for the demands which the 


success of our effort to educate all the people have so 


tion if higher institutions of | 


rapidly made upon these institutions. 
‘The splendid work of the standard high schools ex- 
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ceeds all expectations, and this, coupled with the un- 
paralleled prosperity enjoyed for a period until recently 
by our people, placed unexpected responsibilities upon 
these institutions for higher learning. The grand army 
of young men and young women marching to our Uni- 
versity and institutions for higher learning from the 
standard high schools of our State, and other prepara- 
tory schools, asking the State to furnish them training 
and higher learning, will be tremendously increased 
vear after year. 


“The reactionary will whimper to the timid that this 
is a bad time to expend money because of the depressed 
Business is de- 
pressed, and we have recently suffered severe loss and 
shrinkage in values, but North Carolina is still rich 
enough to take humane care of its defective and unfort- 


condition of our whole business life. 


unate, to guard itself as far as an enlightened knowl- 
edge of preventive medicine will enable it to against 
sickness and suffering, to provide adequate schools for 
the training and education of its children, to build a 
system of roads suggested by sound business, and to 
do all other things reasonably necessary in the discharge 
of the high duties af a great State.”--L. A. W. 


THE BASIS OF MENTAL HYGIENE IN SCHOOLS 


By L. W. RAPEER, Ph. D. 


President, Research Uni 


ORRIED TO DEATH” is an expression 
frequently heard in home and school, and 
more people are actually 
than vital statistics 
and other 


66 


“worried sick” 
record. 
similar ailments are 
But 
here we enter the fifth and last phase of educational 


or “worried to death” 


Nervousness, chorea, 


reported and treated under medical supervision. 


hygiene which has sometimes been called “the hygiene 


of instruction.” Jurgerstrom and other European 


writers treat this phase more at length than do we in 
America, possibly because we are closer to nature and 
outdoor life as yet, or because school hygiene has 
We have 


of the number of magazines 


made so little progress. no conception in 


this country, by the way, 
and books and investigations that for years before the 
(sreat War were being produced abroad. The place of 
mental hygiene in the field of educational hygiene may 


be seen from the following division of the field: 


1. We may discover the pathological child and put him into 
good condition for school work and normal growth; medical 
supervision. 

2. We may make the environment of the child sanitary and 
wholesome through sanitation, home sanitation, and 
community sanitation. 


school 


ity, Washing D.C. 


3. We may foster vigorous, hardy development of the body 
and mind through physcial education. 

4. We may teach the children hygiene through modern hy 
giene instruction. 

5. We may use good methods of managing and directing 
children through mental hygiene. How we teach is as im- 
portant as what we teach. 


I have been able to find no satisfactory term for this 
field. To avoid such terms as are mentioned above 
we have used the term, the hygiene of methods, which 


is fairly good; also hygiene teaching. We can (a) 
remedy the ill and defective by direct treatment; (b) 
make the environment of all sanitary, and (c) train 


them physically, and (d) mentally for health, and (e) 
handle them hygienically. Since the evil effects of 
mishandling children are seen principally as mental 
ailments, nervousness, pathological fears, envy, worry, 
craving for attention, pettiness, gossip, hyper-sensitive- 
ness, obsessions, lack of power to concentrate, anger, 
temper, passion, intolerance, 
male or female, vacillation, indecision, 
moroseness, churlishness, malevolence, ill-will, self-de- 
ception, pouting, sulkiness, suspiciousness, lack of 


emotionalism, ‘“old-maid- 


ishness” in 


sense of relative values, irritability, self-depreciation 
or egotism, despair, regret, lingering sorrow, and gen- 
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eral mental depression or instability that lowers all 
the bodily functions, makes the individual anything but 
“good to live with,” and destroys health and joy in 
living, (the whole influence of mind on body)—the 
term mental hygiene may be used with some 
satisfaction. 

Mental Hygiene. That teachers may work in a 
school that has good medical supervision, school sani- 
tation, physical education, and teaching of hygiene, 
and still injure the health and joy of life in children, 
scarcely needs demonstration. The teacher should be, 
first of all, healthy, physically and mentally, himself. 
The vigorous, buoyant, inspiring personality is the 
only kind that should be permitted to exercise a potent 
influence over children, where they are gathered to- 
gether compulsorily, in large groups, as in a school. We 
cannot influence heredity nor the mental and physical 


Hhealth of parents very much as yet through eugenic 


measures. We cannot hope greatly to modify the 
horrible “‘de-educational” influence of nervous, ill- 
balanced, erratic parents; their baleful influence for 
years before school age may make of the child an al- 
most hopeless case before he enters school. We are 


Jonly now entering the field of home education for 
parenthood; the school nurse and our home-training 
}courses are our opening wedges. But we can, to 
Fsome extent, select our teachers. If we come to real- 
ize the importance of counteracting bad home in- 
Htluences in an age when parents are generally ignorant 


of the science and art of child rearing (although fre- 


quently versed in stock raising) and likewise the im- 


portance of supplementing and adding to good home 
influences, the present pitiful salaries of teachers will 
he so increased as to enable us to select a high grade 
1 wholesome, dynamic types of teachers in our 
Sschools. Scholarship in a teacher is one criterion, pro- 


jicssional training another, physical health and good 
scommon sense, others; but an indispensable character- 
istic is that sun-like disposition and skill in handling 
pupils that encourages the little human plants within 
range of her presence to grow normally, happily, and 
cfliciently into social competency.* 

“BE GOOD TO LIVE WITH” is a motto that well 
‘xpresses the standard by which to judge those who 
}would be examples to children. The heredity, the 
courage to live up to high ideals, the optimistic and in- 
piring outlook on life, the interest in the growth and 
vell-being of others, the electric enthusiasm and ela- 
ion which mark great personalities, must all be there. 
low pupils thrive and expand under the stimulus of 
uch sunshine! How hard they try; how ambitiously 


Mend eagerly they attack their task of self-manufac- 


(*See Burbank’s “The Human Plant.”) 


turing; how their little evil habits and petty unnatural- 
ness tend to melt like snow in the spring warmth! 
Only such teachers should be employed, and they are 
worth their weight in gold. Of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven! 


AN EDUCATIONAL APPEAL 


(Continued from page 33) 


bers of his family ; and had the county, instead of being 
put to the necessity of spending this large amount of 
money in the prosecution and conviction of citizen who 
had within them: potential good, directed its efforts to 
providing education, not only would the taxpayers have 
been in a better condition from a financial standpoint, 
but the moral strength of that community would have 
been a great deal better.” 

Teachers and school men everywhere will be inter- 
ested to send for a copy of this bulletin which can be 
secured from the Bureau of Education upon request. 
The present-day problems in our public schools are 
presented in clear and forceful language. It is not 
to be expected that the solutions of these problems 
have vet been found but it is of very great significance 
for the ultimate solution of these problems that the 
lay citizen has become interested in them and sees their 
vital relation to the safety and perpetuity of our repre- 
sentative form of government.—L. A. W. 


PROGRESS AT MOCKSVILLE 


AST September the Mocksville School opened 
for the first time for a term of nine months. 
It was and is the intention of the trustees and Super- 
intendent rank R. Richardson to raise the standard 
of the school so that it could get on the accredited 
list by the end of the present school year. To this 
end a third teacher was employed for full time high 
school work and the course of study improved. All 
the conditions for making the school an accredited 
school have been met except in the case of the science 
laboratory, to which the community is now giving at- 
tention. The community is also considering a bond 
issue for a new building. Effort will also be made 
for the school to receive benefit from the Smith- 
Hughes fund. 

The school year has been marked by a spirit of prog- 
ress. The student body is publishing a monthly paper 
called the Black and Gold, which is a creditable pub- 
lication. The senior class has raised $175 to purchase 
play-ground equipment and the junior class has raised 
$100 toward a new library. The school is also greatly 
interested in athletics. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Millions*for higher education and millions for roads. 


We can hardly afford to rebuke for littleness of faith 
those boys and girls who took literally the injunction: 
“Knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 


Sixth place in the sisterhood of States in richness of 
agricultural products, and forty-seventh in literacy, 
according to reports. Heaven's blessings attend her! 

It is under the fostering hand of legislative patron- 
age alone that the temple of science can be thrown open 
to all—Governor HWilliam Miller to the Legislature in 
1815. 


It is a thing of no great difficulty to interpose objec- 
tions to the plan for enlarged educational facilities in 
North Carolina, but to present a better plan is quite 
troublesome. 


What people will not love a government whose con- 
stant solicitude is for their happiness, and whose am- 
bition is to elevate their character in the scale of intel- 
ligent beings.—<Archibald D. Murphy in his report 
to the Legislature in 1817. 

In 1776 it was written in our constitution that “all 
useful learning shall be duly encouraged in one or 
more universities,” and this solemn injunction led Gov- 
ernor John Branch to say to the Legislature in 1818: 
“Let it be recollected that by this chart we are bound 
as the servants of the people under the solemnities of 
an oath, to steer the vessel of State.” 


| fear, gentlemen, if those venerable father were to 
rise from their tombs, they would reproach us with 
supineness and neglect, and would not listen to our plea 
of want of power. We shall never know what power 
we have until we exert it; and it holds in political as 
well as in physical strength, that it is increased by 
exercise.—Governor Gabriel Holmes ‘to the Legislature 


in 1822. 


The passage of the State officers’ bill on January 
11 increased the compensation of the state superinten- | 


dent of public instruction to $5,000. The measure passed 


the House by a vote of sixty-five to forty-four and the J 
Senate by a vote of twenty-eight to twenty, the op-} 


position arguing hard times. Many of those opposing 


the bill are themselves beneficiaries of a public school 


system the direction of which has been largely a labor | 


of love since the office of superintendent was created | 


in 1852. 


It |the University] has contributed perhaps more than 9 
any other cause, to diffuse a taste for reading among 7 


the poor, and excite a spirit of liberal improvement; it 7 
has contributed to change our manners and elevate our 7 


character ; it has given to society many useful members, 
not only in the liberal profession, but in the walks of 
private life; and the number of pupils who are honored 


with seats in this Legislature is a proof of the estima- 7 


tion in which they are held by their fellow citizens. 


In this state of things and at a moment when former] 
prejudices have died away, when liberal ideas begin® 


to prevail, when the pride of this State is awakening 7 
and an honorable ambition is cherished for her glory, an] 
appeal is made to the patriotism and the generous) 
feelings of the Legislature in favor of an institution,” 


which in all civilized nations, has been regarded as the 


nursery of moral greatness, and the palladium of civil! 


liberty. It is due to North Carolina, it is due 
to the great man who first proposed the foundation of 


the University, to foster it with parental fondness and! 


give to it an importance commensurate with the high 


destinies of the State. —Archibald D. Murphey to thet 


Legislature in 1817. 


The constitution of North Carolina, which every] 


member of the Legislature takes oath to support, when 
he qualifies, declares “that one or more universities 
shall be established.” 


This is no unmeaning provision.) 


It is replete with wisdom, patriotism, benevolence, 


obligation. Nor does the obligation cease with 


ge 


the mere act of incorporating trustees; it extends with! 
full force, and with unceasing application, to the endow-7 
ing said universities with such ample funds, as are re-)) 
quisite for affecting this constitutional provision. No/ 
member of the Legislature of North Carolina therefore,7 


can discharge his duty, or comply with the solemn ob-j 


ligations of his oath, if he refuses or neglects to endows 
the University with such funds, as the resources of thej 


State, and the wants of the institution, warrant and de- 


mand, for carrying into full and complete operation thej 


intentions of the wise and beneficent framers of the 
constitution.—Raleigh Register, August 16, 1830. 
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ry : The Real Issue Democracy is dependent upon the education of the 
n- masses to obtain its leaders. Times of unrest and un- 
sed I The campaign for higher education now in progress certainty are not the times for the colleges and univer- 
the} = through the Association for the Promotion of Higher sities to relax; rather they are the times for greater ef- 
op- Education in North Carolina, will be recorded in our fort and worthier endeavor. Now of all times North 
ing | educational history as a significant movement. As ev- Carolina is confronted with probleins that disquiet and 
ool idence of the awakening of the people the campaign confuse. The demand for leadership was never greater. 
bor) resembles in spirit the long agitation which resulted in The need is for general diffusion among the masses of 


the revival under Calvin H. Wiley in the fifties and the 
awakening which followed the leadership of Aycock 
in the early part of this century. Whatever the out- 
come, the campaign remains a really great effort to 
provide in North Carolina higher educational facilities 
adequate and worthy of a great and growing State and 
her host of sons and daughters. 

“Shall North Carolina go forward or backward? 
That question will be answered very largely in our at- 
titude toward education. We cannot build in greatness 
on a foundation rotten with illiteracy. Will 
the great progressive spirit inherent in the heart of 
North Carolina, the purest American commonwealth of 


the spiritual gains of the past which are yet the posses- 
sion of so few. 

In this proposed undertaking as in all enterprises for 
public enlightenment, political fears and strivings must 
yield place to political courage and patriotic zeal for 
public welfare. North Carolina must make her prog- 
ress through education. But if the progress that is 
desirable is to be achieved within the years now vis- 
ible to us there must be no complication of petty issues 
to block the way. Such issues are not only unworthy 
but they mean a long struggle in which the real issues, 
on which all thoughtful and patriotic people should con- 
centrate, would be lost to view. Enlightened leaders 


them all, prevail against the reactionary principles of a in the Legislature, those who place the public welfare 


a a few? The conflict is one between ideals and the sordid- above party prejudices, will persevere with tireless 

ana | ness that places money above all else.” With these ques- patience and unabating zeal to bottom the common- 
saa ® tions the citizens’ committee of the Association for the wealth upon the virtue and intelligence of all her 
ion. Promotion of Higher Education appeals to the people of citizens. They will seize this opportunity to place the 
‘the North Carolina. Wide publicity has been given to the future of North Carolina upon a foundation secure and 
civil needs of the higher institutions of learning and an unshakable. Their constant solicitude for the im- 
duet cammest effort is being made throughout the State to provement of the people of the State will build pillars 
ge ) move forward and provide adequately for them. of support in the hearts of her citizens. And they can 
ial _ Members of the Legislature are reminded that many render their service immortal by consecrating it to the 
high of them have received their most sacred and valuable interests of North Carolina, by boldly advocating and 

inheritance within the consecrated walls of the same 


institutions which now appeal for help. They are also 
reminded that there is no better test of their faith in 


defending the rights of her youth, by providing more 
Edgar W. Knight. 


light for the souls of men. 


the faith of the founders of these institutions and of George Howard, Jr., formerly superintendent of 


very)) their devotion to that democratic principle, the equality Edgecombe County Schools, who has been representing 
when} of educational opportnnity, than the extent and suf- the Row, Peterson Company, publishers, during the past 
sities|} ficiency of provisions for the higher education of all year, goes to the North Carolina Coliege for Women 
sion.) North Carolina’s sons and daughters. February Ist. During the spring term Mr. Howard 
ence, § Some opponents of the policy of wide expansion Will give courses formerly taught by Miss Etta Spier, 
with) argue economic depression and hard times, while others | Who will go on leave of absence to study at Columbia 
with} whisper of danger to the party which in times like University. Mr. Howard will also act as principal of 
dow- these advises large expenditures for any purpose. It the Normal Training School and during the summer 
© re is this kind of argument which has throughout our session will give courses in education. 
No history palsied the energies of the State and made of 
fore, partisan politics a deadly upas to education and pro- Dr. Harry Clark who has served for many years as 
n Ob cress. Policies of economy in education and roads have Professor of Education and High School Visitor, Uni- 
ndows kept us poor, ignorant, and in the mud. Are the means versity of Tennessee, has resigned and becomes Ten- ; 
vf thes lacking? Are the people unwilling? Is the plan pro- nessee Baptist Educational Secretary. For the present oe 
id de posed impracticable? Will the State not profit im- his headquarters will be in Knoxville. Dr. Clark has cae 
" — ™ ‘measurably by large expenditures for the elevation of numerous friends throughout the South who wish him | 
j 


the whole people? long and useful service in his new undertaking. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 


FIRST YEAR LATIN 
HE importance of first year Latin in connection 
with further progress in the language 1s sta- 
tistically shown by the following facts. The mastery 
of first year Latin gives the student command of 
more than 98% of the 
than $5°% of the constructions, and 70% of the words 
on any page of ordinarily difficult Latin read in either 
high school or college. Therefore the strongest teacher 
in your Latin department should have charge of the 

first year work.—Harry F. Latshaw. 


inflectional endings, more 


VOCABULARY 

Students completing four years of high school Latin 
should have a thorough knowledge of the Lodge Vo- 
cabulary (Vocabulary of High School Latin, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1909.) This vocabulary 
gives the 2,000 words of most frequent occurrence in 
high school Latin—incidentally these are the very words 
needed also in college Latin. For the use of the high 
school student, The Latin Word List by G. H. Browne, 
published by Ginn and Company in 1909, gives prac- 
tically the same words in a much more compact and 
usable form arranging them in the order of their num- 
Approximately speaking a knowl- 
edge of 650 of the most frequently used words gives 
the student command of 70% of the words on any 
page of ordinary Latin; a knowledge of 1,000 words 
gives him the ability to know 80% of the words he 
meets; while a knowledge of 2,000 words enables him 


erical importance. 


to understand somewhat more than 90% of any or- 
dinary text. Stated differently, the vocabulary of first 
year Latin gives the student the ability to know seven 
words in ten; then to learn one more word, or eight 
words in ten, he must master 350 additional vocabulary 
words; and finally to gain still another word or nine 
words in ten, he must acquire as many words as he 
had previously learned, namely 1,000. Therefore make 
sure of all 2,000 but make doubly sure of the first 
1,000.—H. F. L. 


LATIN DERIVATIVE EXERCISE 
“British policy is not anly ‘the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of the administration,’ but 
also ‘the gradual development of self-governing insti- 
tutions with a view to the progressive realization of re- 
sponsible government in India as an integral part of the 
sritish Empire.’ ‘From a careful examination of the 


existing structure of government and an exhaustive re- 
view of present conditions in India, the report deduces 
two definite conclusions.’ 


Which words in these two 


Mention the Latin 
originals from which they are derived.—G. A. H. 


sentences are derived from Latin? 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


The December issue of the Classical Journal is ad- 
dressed in particular to high school teachers in Latin. 
It contains, among other things, articles on “Economy 
in First-Year Latin Work,” “Latin Plays for Schools,” 
“Latin Training for Business,” “The Latin in Eng- 
lish."—-G, A. H. 


NOTICE TO LATIN TEACHERS 


Teachers of Latin in the high schools are invited to 
send in ideas on the teaching of Latin, brief paragraphs 
on methods used to present various forms of grammar, 
translation, and literature. These will be printed in the 
Latin Column as space permits. Address G. A. Harrer, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 
By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 
RIENDS of the Smith-Towner Bill 
terested to that from recent 
ments in the newspapers it appears that a bill will 
soon be introduced into Congress for the purpose 
of changing the Department of the Interior to a De- 
partment of Public Works and creating a new depart- 
ment, viz., the Department of Public Welfare. To do 
this there will of necessity be a transfer and rearrange- 
ment of the number of existing bureaus and divisions 
within the several departments of our National Gov- 
Under this proposal the Bureau of Educa- 
tion would become a bureau within the proposed new 
Department of Public Welfare being placed on a foot- 
ing with the Public Health Service, The Children’s 
Bureau, The Bureau of Pensions, and several other 
bureaus or divisions. 

It is not easy at the present writing to understand 
exactly what is to be gained for the public schools and 
public school interests in the United States by merely 
transferring the Bureau of Education from one de- 
partment to another. The contention of public school 
men and their desire for a Department of Education 
is based upon the fundamental assumption that educa- 
tion is a matter of national concern and should be 
placed on a par with the national interest in war 
whether by land or sea, with finances, with labor and 
commerce and the like. 

No one will question for an instant that there ought 
to be a thorough reorganization and reclassification of 
the several bureaus and divisions of our Government. 
Everyone at all familiar with the administration of 
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our National Government knows that there is a great 
deal of unnecessary duplication and overlapping in the 
several departments. As good citizens we are natural- 
ly interested, everyone of us, to see a more business- 
like and more efficient organization and conduct of our 
national affairs. It is not evident to a great many of 
the friends of education how this juggling of the Bu- 
reau of Education will bring about any such increased 
efficiency in the conduct of public school interests by 
our National Government. 

Practically everyone admits that there should be 
changes and readjustments and probably, nay surely, 
additions to the departments in our National Govern- 
ment. But, whatever changes or additions may be 
made and whatever reclassifications seem necessary the 
friends of public education insist that because educa- 
tion is so important to the life and prosperity of our 
United States therefore the highest considerations of 
our national welfare and prosperity demand the crea- 
tion of a Department of Education. It is perfectly 
possible that the provisions in the Smith-Towner Bill 
may not meet our situation as concerns public educa- 
tion in the most efficient manner. Whether or not this 
is true the friends of public education must continue 
to insist upon proper recognition of the importance of 
education to the safety and perpetuity of our govern- 
ment and to insist further that education,—the grow- 
ing of boys and girls, be recognized by our law makers 
as of equal importance with agriculture,—the growing 
of corn and hogs. 

To quote from a recent bulletin of the N.'E. A.: 

“The Federal Government cannot afford not to pro- 
mote education. When Herbert Fisher, Minister of 
Kducation, asked the English Parliament during the 
Great War for increased millions for the support and 
extension of public education, the question was raised 
as to whether the Britisn Empire could afford it under 
existing conditions. Mr. Fisher replied that when a 
nation is considering a productive expenditure which 
is not only an investment but an insurance the more 
important question is whether it can afford not to 
spend the money. Parliament responded and voted the 
increased appropriation. “The same question confronts 
the American nation today. Education cannot be dis- 
regarded bv the National Government. National 
ideals cannot be realized without national leadership 
and support. There must be the unifying influence of 
a national incentive that education may accomplish the 
greatest good and make the largest contribution to na- 
tional welfare.” 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 27—March 3. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING UNION 


WO hundred high schools have enrolled in the 

High School Debating Union for the Spring de- 
bates, and all indications are that this year’s contest 
will be one of the most successful contests since the 
Debating Union was organized by the Di and Phi So- 
cieties and the Bureau of Extension cf the University 
in 1911. 

The query to be discussed this year is: Resolved, 
That the policy of collective bargaining through trade 
unions should prevail in American industry. A seventy- 
five page handbook containing valuable material on 
both sides of the query is being printed now. This 
bulletin will be mailed to all of the schools partici- 
pating in the contest, and to any other schools that may 
request it from the Bureau of Extension at Chapel 
Hill. 

The list 6f schools which have already signified 
their intention of taking part in the Spring debates fol- 
lows : 

Chapel Hill, Fremont, Lexington, Durham, Wil- 
mington, High Point, Lenior, Salisbury, Goldsboro, 
Roanoke Rapids, Fayetteville, Louisburg, Hickory, 
Brevard Institute, Bessemer City, Washington Col- 
legiate Institute, Scotland Neck, Biltmore, Burlington, 
Gatesville, Reynoldson, Sunbury, Canton, Sanford, 
Franklinton, Kinston, Bethel, North Wilkesboro, 
Jamestown, Hendersonville, Granite Falls, Kings 
Mountain, Morganton, Concord, Winston-Salem, 
Edenton, Lumberton, Mount Gilead, Taylorsville, 
Calypso, Rocky Mount. 

Jonesville, Summerfield, Windsor, Enfield, Mount 
Pleasant, Elizabeth City, Williamston, Hamlet, Rock- 
ingham, Teacheys, Philadelphus, Rowland, Red Oak, 
\Vinton, Charlotte, Mountain View Institute, Duke, 
Wilson, Roper, Trinity, Lewiston, Selma, China Grove, 
Derby Memorial, Holly Springs, Rich Square, Pilot 
Mountain, Statesville, Nebo, Forest City, Jackson, 
Spring Hill, Churchland, Smithfield, Hertford, Tar- 
boro, Walnut Cove, Wakelon, Atlantic, Murphy, 
Greensboro, Stony Creek, Grimesland, Warsaw, Laur- 
inburg, Hudson, Oak Hill, Clayton. 

La Grange, Middlesex, Poplar Branch, Carthage, 
Piney Creek, Shelby, Madison, Wentworth, Cool 
Spring, Lumber Bridge, Troy, Burgaw, Stantonsburg, 
Gibsonville, Bladenboro, Tabor, Woodland, Mason’s 
Cross, Dover, Graham, Ramseur, Reidsville, Hidden- 
ite, Candler, Friendship, Moyock, Mount Holly, White- 
ville, Oxford, Lees-McRae Institute, Creedmoor, 
Glade Valley, Ayden, Asheville Farm School, Belmont, 
Yanceyville, Summerfield, Wadesboro, Vanceboro, 
Kenly, Brevard, Cerro Gordo, Mount Airy, Stanley, 
Glen Alpine, Troutman, Franklin, Fairmont, Cherry- 
ville, Crouse, Pinetops, Turkey Knob, Wallace, Lin- 
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colnton, Glenwood, Sladesville, Swan Quarter, Foun- 
tain, Spring Hope, Sylva Collegiate Institute, Man- 
teo, Apex, Seven Springs, Scotts, Baird’s School, Ben- 
son, Dell School. 

Clarkton, Sand Hill, Marshville, Mount Olive, Al- 
mond, Albemarle, Stearns, Rock Ridge, Bonlee, Grit- 
ton, Norlina, Greenville, St. Pauls, Lillington, Ashe- 
ville, Clyde, Black Mountain, 
Yancey Collegiate Institute, Jamesville, Raleigh, East 
Hill, Sand Hill, Jackson 
Springs, Hallsboro, Bessemer, Stokes, Guilford Col- 


Farmville, Fairview, 


Bend, Spring Raeford, 
lege, Wesley Chapel, Siler City, Taylorsville, Sea- 
board, Maiden, Lowell, Pineville. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


TEACHING BY Projects, 


257. The 


By Charles A. McMurry. Pp. vii + 
New York, 1920. 


Macmillan Company. 


his little volume comes from the pen of a man who 
has given long and careful thought to methods by which 
teaching can be improved and given more meaning for 
Here he has called at- 
tention to the need of organizing knowledge into com- 


both the pupil and the teacher. 


plete wholes or projects with a view to well-planned, 
purposeful ends. There are chapters dealing with ex- 
amples of complete projects, the significance of pro- 
jects as large units of study, the enlarged object lesson 
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or project and its relation to the learning process, lesson 
planning based on projects, and the enrichment of 
teaching through the use of the problem-project method. 
The principles of this method of teaching are illustrated 
by examples of projects.—E. W. K. 


Hupetson Enciisn Composition Scare. By Earl Hudelson, 
Professor of Secondary Education, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Paper. vii + 46 pages. Price 60 cents. Yonkers 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 

This scale for evaluating English composition work 
is evenly graded in steps of .5 so that teachers untrained 
in the use of such devices may handle it. This consti- 
tutes its greatest improvement over other scales now in 
use. 

Its construction is similar to that of the Hillegas 
Scale, since the compositions upon which it is based 
were scored on the Nassau County Supplement to the 
Hillegas Scale. Most of the sixteen sample composi- 
tions composing the Hudelson Scale were written by 
school children during the survey of Virginia Schools 
in 1919. 

Advantages will be found in the directions for use 
of the scale and the directions for training of scorers 
through practice on thirty compositions. <A table of 
forms based upon scores made throughout the country 


is also included.—E. W. K. 


be offered by some departments. 


mer Terms, and part Winter Periods. 


ized to meet their special needs. 
Convenient and comfortable quarters. 


JOHN H. COOK, Director 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 15—JULY 27, 1921 


Organized academic and professional courses for high school teachers carrying both college 
and certification credit offered by most departments of the College. 


General Science vourses will be organized ii: accordance with the plan of the State High 
School Inspector to prepare more science teachers. 

Prof. F. C. Landsittel, well-known author of Educational Publications, High School Visitor, 
and Professor of Education in one of our large st 
College for the full six weeks for courses in Supervision and Secondary 
courses for principals and supervisors will be oifered by regular members of the College faculty. 
Find out about our plan of training experience: teachers for supervisors by Field Work, Sum- 


Courses in Community Organization, Recreation, Tests and Measurements, School Sanita- 
tion and Child Hygiene, and Educational Psychology offered to supplement other courses for 
principals, supervisors, and high school teachers. 

Rural and city elementary teachers will fin'|, Content and Method courses carefully organ- 


Entire expenses for term only $42.00. For dormi- 
tory reservations or for further information, write, 


western state universities, will; be at the 
Ydueation. Other 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Post-graduate courses will 
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University of Virginia 
Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 20---July 30 
Second Term, August 1---September 3, 1921 


Courses for Elementary Teachers 
Courses tor High School Teachers 
Courses for College Credit 

The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
University Year, the courses in the College of Arts 
and Seiences being the same in character and in 
credit value as in the other quarters of the year. 
In the Department of Education many professional 
courses for elementary and high school teachers are 
given to meet certificate requirements which are not 
offered in the regular session. The Summer Quarter 
is divided into two terms for the accommodation of 
those who can give only six weeks to the work but 
who desire University credit. Students may enter 
for either term or both. 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women for 
summer work, 

The Masters’ Degree may be obtained in three 
Summer Quarters. 

Several hundred different courses offered. 

The most beautiful and unique campus in America. 

Pleasant Summer Cl mate. 

Comfortable accommodations at reasonable rates. 

Entertainments, excursions, Musie Festival. 

For illustrated folder and announcement, write, 


CHAS. D. MAPHIS, Dean UNIVERSITY OF VA. 


The University of Tennessee Summer School 1921 


(Formerly Summer School of the South) 
FULL SESSION, TWELVE WEEKS 


First Term, June 13 to July 21; Second Term, 
July 22 to August 31. 


A wide range of courses in Methods for 
Kindergarten, Primary and High School 
Teachers, College Entrance and College 
Credit, including the Arts, Engineering, Home 
Economics, Agriculture and ete. All courses 
count for College Credit or College Entrance. 

Popular lectures and entertainments. 

(‘nexcelled summer climate in the hills of 
East Tennessee. Average daily temperature 
for July 1920, 76 degrees. 

Improved dormitory facilities. New aca- 
demic buildings. Room reservations should be 
made early. 

Write for Preliminary Announcement or for 
General Catalog. 


Address, 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
The University of Tennessee Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dear Teacher: 


We want you to use the Progressive Teacher during the remainder of 
the school vear and we have therefore decided to send it to you for six 


months only. 


If you will let us do this it will make friends of us and after you have 
taken the Progressive Teacher for six months it will take you for the 


rest of the time. 


The price of the journal is $2.00 the year—10 issues but we are going 
to send it to vou six months for one dollar. Get the next issue. You 


will like it. 


Fill in the blank below, pin a dollar bill, money order or check to it 
and return to us, we will send the Progressive Teacher to you until June, 


1921. 


Very truly vours, 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing herewith 41.00 for which please send me Progressive 


Teacher u:.til June, 1921. 


New Renewin 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
A Project-Method for Algebra and for Community Civics 


Loose-Leaf Outlines of 


ALGEBRA 


By ROBERT R. GOFF 


Director of Mathematics, Academic High School, New 
Britain, Conn. 


Loose-Leaf 


OUTLINES OF COMMUNITY CIVICS 


By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, A.M. and 
FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A.M. 


Elementary: 
A new addition to our series of outlines in other Outline 1. kor Towns and Rural Schools, 30¢c. 

subjects. The aim of this Algebra Outline, which is Outline 2. For Cities, 30¢ 

to be used by the pupils, is to help the student: ae &. = ro 


l. Organize the material. Advanced: 


2. Separate essentials from non-essentials. Outline 3. For both Towns and Cities, 30¢c. 
3. Emphasize fundamentals and methods, The aim of these Outlines is to select the facts that 
$. Summarize related facts and processes. are really essential, aid the pupil in acquiring a first hand 
knowledge of his own community, and make him conscious 
of his responsibility for the common welfare. He is en 
: couraged to collect information, pictures, printed matter, 
1. They inerease interest, as work done witu them is ete, relating to his community life, in town, state or nation 

. This can be gathered from many sources —local papers and 
magazines, town reports, photographs, posteards, ete Orig 


Noticeable results of the use of these outlines 


the pupil’s own creation, 


”’ They make a reference book which the pupils inal sketching and composition work is encouraged. The 
know how to use. material gathered is fastened with the Outlines, within the 
habits tematic off Loose leaf covers for permanent preservation. It is first 

; Their Use develops ha nts of systematic effort. discussed in the class and approved by the teacher. The 

4. They give a clear view of each topie as a whole. plan gives seope for originality and stimulates ambition. 

fe The pereentage of failures is reduced. No other text-book of Civies is necessary. The Outline 

suffices The plan is thus economical. oose-leaf covers 
Price: complete with loose-leaf covers, 50c. punched and eyeletted to receive the Outlines, 30 cents 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON - MASS. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


THIRTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1921 


Standard Courses in the Regular Departments of the University. 

Cultural and Professional Courses leading to the A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

A Modern Department of Education offering numerous professional courses in Educational 
Psychology, Schoo! Administration, Supervision, Principles of Secondary Education, Tests and 
Measurements, Supervised Study, Rural Education, Primary, Grammar Grade, and High School 
Methods, Story Telling, Plays and Games, and Physical Edueation. 

Numerous Academic and Professional Courses of Elementary character for teachers who 
have not had previous professional training. 

High Class Reereational Features and Entertainments of an educational character. Lee- 
tures by noted Thinkers and Writers. Musie Festival and Dramatic Performances. 

Able Faculty of Trained Specialists, Practical Teachers, Supervisors, and Superintendents 
of suecessful experience. 

Moderate Expenses—Rooms may be reserved any time after February Ist. 

Preliminary Announcement ready February 15th. Complete Announcement ready April Ist. 


For further information, address, 


N. W. WALKER, Director, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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“Refreshingly Different” 


This is how supervisors characterize this new 

chorus book for recreational and assembly 

singing in high schools and for community 
singing. 


HIGH SCHOOL SONG 
BOOK 


Edited by GERTRUDE B. PARSONS, 
Polytechnie High School, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Just the kind of songs needed for group sing- 
ing—songs of rousing character. Every school 
veneration should know the familiar ‘‘old 
songs.”” Take this opportunity to give them 
also new material to enlarge their musical 
heritage. Operatic selections, patriotic songs, 
sacred choruses, hymns, and folk songs. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


M. E. BOYER, JR. 


B. A. IN ARCHITECTURE 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECT 


505 TRUST BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BUILD FIREPROOF 


Kindergarten Tablets 


Mentioned on page 157 in Outline Course 
of Study for Elementary Public Schools of 
North Carolina. 


Are sold exclusively by ourselves 


Your sample is waiting for you 


SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Special SCHOOL 
Lines SUPPLIES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


GLEMAN PR 


]F YOU are not realizing one hundred 

per cent. value from your present print- 
ing connections--if your office stationery 
is not up to the standard of business, and 
your advertising matter does not contain 


the proper pulling power— 
“Consult an Expert” 


THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Durham Business School CHARLES C. HOOK 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Board of Advisors ARCHITECT 


GEN. J. S. CARR W.G. BRAMHAM 


DR. J. M. MANNING W. J. BROGDEN CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
R. L. FLOWERS GEO. W. WATTS 
For full particulars and handsome catalog, address TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN PLAN. 
MRS. WALTER LEE LEDNUM Ae 
PRESIDENT BUILDINGS 


The Outline of History 


H. G. Wells 
Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind in Two Volumes 


The educated man is supposed to know ‘‘what has taken place on this 
planet before his own arrival, to understand the growth and nature of civiliza- 
tion and its institutions, and above all to understand his own potentialities, 
his own kinship to the rest of mankind, and the ever developing political unity 
of mankind.”’ 


Mr. Wells in 1200 fascinating pages of his Outline of History, has made 
this information not only concretely accessible, but actually irresistible for the 
reading public. He floods vast arid spots of ignorance with a fresh, vital 
treatment of historical material long buried in the ponderous tomes of special- 
ists; he co-ordinates and hands back to us in usable form that which we did 
not know. 

Special price to teachers $8.40 net, postpaid 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Buy a set for Christmas—Put sets in your School 


Draper Window Shades 


ARE THE ONES YOU FIND IN 
Every Properly Equipped School 


THEY PROVIDE 
Right Light and Proper Ventilation 


THEY ARE MADE ONLY BY THE 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Indiana 
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No. 25—100 


| PACKARD FALLING BODY APPARATUS 


The only design on the market on which the falling body traces a permanent record direct 
on the note-book page. 


Designed by John C. Packard 
of the Brookline (Mass.) High School 


No: 25---100 


Patented December 17, 1907 


The simplest and most direct method of determining the curve resulting from a uniform 
motion acting simultaneously with a uniform accelerated motion, and of deriving therefrom the 
laws of falling bodies. 

A steel sphere is the body to be acted upon, the curve of its path being automatically traced 
by means of a special sensitized carbon sheet placed over co-ordinate paper especially designed 
to give by direct reading the time units on the horizontal line and the distance of fall on the 
vertical line. The falling body makes its permanent record on the note-book page. 


A plate glass bed insures a plane surface for the ball to roll over. The adjusting legs, level, 
releasing trough and full set of especially designed, easily operated clamps render the instrument 
readily operated by the most inexperienced student. 


This instrument can be set up and adjusted and a curve obtained in a very few minutes. 
\s the curve is automatically traced on the special co-ordinate paper of standard note-book size, 
punched for binding in the loose-leaf note-book, it becomes part of the student’s permanent lab- 
oratory record, from which he easily derives the laws of falling bodies. The entire exercise 
when taken with this instrument becomes fascinating and valuable. 


Mr. Packard has prepared directions which Messrs. Turner and Hersey have edited as Experi- 
ment M332, Nationat Puysics Direction SHEET, one of which is sent with each instrument. 


Price, with 12 sheets special co-ordinate paper and 2 sheets sensitized carbon paper, $16.50. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


BOSTON (Cambridge ‘‘A’’ Sta.), MASS. 
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“MATERIAL 3 ‘ 

“PUBLIC SCHOOLS g 

PTTSBURGH PA. 


The Keystone System for Visual 
Education 


is now in use in all Public Schools in 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA—125 BUILDINGS 
A CITY ADOPTION BASED ON DEMONSTRATED VALUE 
The last shipment—52 sets—was made in November 


Associate Superintendent, S. S. Baker says: 

‘“We feel sure the three dimension pictures (stereograph ) 
results in a 50 per cent increase in the pupils’ ability to 
retain and express in logical order facts relating to studied aa : 
content.’ 


The Keystone System is made up of 600 stereographs and lantern slides classified to fit the é 
course of study. All countries, people, homes, industries, illustrated. A Teachers’ Guide fully # 
indexed and eross referenced, to point out illustrations for each day’s work. Leading Geogra- Po 
phies paralleled. 
Further proof of the Value of the Keystone System is given in the following partial list 
of eity adoptions. There are hundreds of others. 
Columbus, Ohio —.............................46 Schools Elgin, Tl. ...... 11 Schools 
Grand Rapids, Mich. —.....................43 Schools Warren, Ohio sccesiausLboasbasiacilapebaainae 10 Schools 
Flint, Mich. ............ 17 Schools Pontiae, Mich. . 9 Schools 
Bay City, Mich. —..............................16 Schools Sault St. Marie, Mich. 8 Schools a 
Miami, Fla. ... 14 Schools Massilon, Ohio —............................. 8 Sehools et 
Racine, Wis. shisciatien 13 Schools Waterloo, Iowa —............................ 6 Sehools a 
Oshkosh, Wis. 5 clngheihiaaitedeigiasal 12 Schools Newport, Ky. ........ 6 Schools 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Applied Visual; Education 
DEPT. H., MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA rt 
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